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SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN{MISSIONARY COUPLES and two Southern Presbyterian army 
chaplains in a picture taken last February 6, two days after the release of the missionaries from 
Bilibib Prison, Manila. Top row: Chaplains Duncan N. Naylor, left; David Alexander Bowles; front 
row: the Wm. F. Junkins, Jr. (left) and the Jack Vinsons. Little Billy Junkin was born during the 
time of his parents’ internment by the Japanese. Junkin, Vinson, Bowles and Naylor were Union 
Seminary students at the same time. This picture was taken at Ang-Ti-Bay, a shoe factory on 
the outskirts of Manila, by an American soldier who was killed in action the next day. Chaplain 
Naylor found the soldier’s body, and in caring for his possessions, took the films from the soldier’s 
camera. Mr. Vinson, in telling the recent General Assembly of their years of imprisonment by the 
Japanese, mentioned the circumstances connected with the taking of the picture shown here. 
(Story on page 10.) 








LETTERS 


Mold—Mould 
Sirs: 

Please send us 500 copies of Dr. King’s 
sermon as retiring moderator. It is most 
excellent! Let us pray that it will have 
a real effect in our church! 

Incidentally, your spelling of “mould” 
in the editorial (June 4, col. 2, paragraph 
2, sentence 3) suggested a fungus rather 
than a form—which gave me a laugh! 
(Thig one of two correct ways of spelling 
the word is not entirely inappropriate in 
ita suggested connotation.—Eds.) A west 
coast newspaper spoke recently, in a typo- 
graphical error, of the “Untied Nations 
Conference.” Penetrating mistake! 

DAVID L. STITT. 

Westminster Church, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Participation of Elders 
Sirs: 

During the Assembly I talked very 
freely with a large number of the elders, 
and I had a feeling that, almost to a man, 
they felt as I did with regard to the small 
use there was made of elders. Synods and 
presbyteries seem to be even worse in 
this respect. Nobody wants to press the 
question too much because it might look 
as though he personally has a grudge 
or an ambition. We call our church a 
democratic church but it does not work 
that way. It certainly was laid naked 
in the discussions on Stillman Institute. 
And isn’t this just the regular occurrence 
in presbytery and synod? We have so 
many qualified elders in our churches who 
could serve on boards and committees, 
but if you will make a list of commit- 
tees of any of our church courts I believe 
you will find that there are mighty few 
elders on it and not a 50-50 division as it 
ought to be. If the ministers really want 
to have the laymen in the work I am 
sure that they can find them now. I 
know they say they could not get them 
to serve in the old days, but I wish they 
would try again. 

We do need the active work of the 
elders in the church at large now more 
than ever and if you feel as I do on this 
question, please bring it up for discussion 
in your paper, but I am one of those 
fellows I mentioned above who feels it, 
but who is afraid to express it because 





it looks as though I were a hurt child, 

I had a wonderful time at Montreat and 
will never forget it, but, oh, I was tired 
when I got home. 

KENTUCKY ELDER. 


Next to the Hymnal 
Sirs: 

P . Soon as the postman brings THE 
OUTLOOK I drop everything and read it 
clear through. It ranks next to my Bible 
and the green hymnbook (Hymnal for 
Christian Worship) in my esteem. It is 
so grand to be able to keep up with what 
the church at large is thinking and doing 
since we workers are all scattered from 
our fellow-workers and ministers of our 
acquaintance. I alwoys turn eagerly to 
the Ministerial Mention column to see who 
has moved and where. I read with inter- 
est the page of letters, for they greatly 
reflect what our Christian people are 
thinking. 

Please keep us abreast of the church’s 
thinking and action on the peace and post- 
war Plans. Thanks again for each issue 
of THE OUTLOOK. 

AMY PETITT, D. R. E. 

First Church, 

Monroe, N. C. 


Straight Thompson 
Sirs: 

May I take this occasion to ac- 
knowledge my debt to you for Dr. Thomp- 
son’s treatment of the Sunday school les- 
son? J] have leaned heavily on it for a 
number of years. In fact, my Bible class 
gets almost straight Thompson, to the re- 
lief of my lucubrations and the great ad- 
vantage of the class. 

GEORGE RICHARDSON, JR. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


Ignore Rather Than Approve 


Sirs: 

. While I do not consider myself an 
authority on dancing, I have been in a 
position to observe young people for a 
good many years. I do not hesitate to 
say that I consider dancing as practiced 
today a definite hindrance to the spiritual 
life of our young people . a lure of 
the devil . . not the greatest evil, but 
a very worldly thing on which the church 
should not put its seal of approval. I am 
a druggist and have seen young people 
set out (before the war) to attend a dance 





North, South, East, West— 


A few orders: 


by— 
Sessions 
Boards of Deaons 
Auxiliaries 
Circle Meetings 





Individuals and churches are ordering copies of the sermon preached 
by the retiring moderator at the opening of the 85th General Assembly— 


‘The Prosperity and Enlargement of the Church’’ 
By Charles L. King 


“One hundred copies’—Charlottesville (Va.) Church. 
“Fifty copies’—Druid Hills Church, Atlanta. 
“Fifty copies’’"—Mrs. W. H. Hickson, Lynchburg, Va. 
“Five hundred (500) copies’’—Westminster Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
This sermon, challenging churches, large and small, in city and coun- 
try, to a more effective and significant Christian service, should be studied 


Orders should be placed promptly. 
Five cents a single copy; 50 for $1.00; 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 
13 North Fifth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia 


Prayer Meetings 
Sunday School Classes 
Young People’s Groups 
Presbyteries 
Price of copies, cash with order: 
100 for $2.00. 
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fifty or sixty miles away after ten o’clock 
at night. When I would try to get the 
same young people to attend Sunday 
school they were all too tired. . . I 
like young people and I know their desire 
for a good time. I know that a lot of 
them are fine and they dance. But for the 
church to discuss this thing and put its 
approval on it, is, to my mind, compro- 
mising with the devil. It would be better 
to ignore the question than for the church 
to approve it. 

I am an elder here and I have no chil- 
dren of my own... . One young girl who 
roomed in my house brought a letter from 
a Baptist church and asked me to place 
it in our church... The session, at my 
request, did receive her. But she loves the 
soldiers and they love to dance, so in a 
period of three years she has attended our 
morning services less that half a dozen 
times, Wednesday evening prayer meeting 
twice, other services not at all. But she 
loves to dance. Never too tired to do 
that. . 


NORTH CAROLINA ELDER 





RADIO 





PRESBYTERIAN BROADCASTS 
Sunday Mornings—8:20 A. M. (EWT). 


Sunday, June 17 

Albert Kissling, pastor, 

church, Jacksonville, Fla. 
“Faith In Our Home.” 


Riverside 
Sermon: 





Dr. Redhead 


Sunday, June 24 
John A. Redhead, pastor First church, 
Greensboro, N. C. Sermon: ‘God in 
History.” 





Stations carrying these broadcasts 
are: WINX, Washington; WRVA, Rich- 
mond; WDBJ, Roanoke; WPTF, Ra- 
leigh; WSJS, Winston-Salem; WBIG, 
Greensboro; WYN, Asheville; WSOO, 
Charlotte; WIS, Columbia, WSPA, 
Spartanburg; WTMO, Charleston, S. C., 
and WJAX, Jacksonville. 


ae bt ost é “4 ond . ratios, June * 3928, at oe office at Richmond, Va., un- 
ed weekly on Monda res erian o ou ne 
Virginia. Telephone 2,9492. Jopy. i n 


Room 203, 13 North Fifth 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Oxnam Reports Talk Presbyterian, USA, Assembly 
With Niemoeller On Rogins $27,000,000 Campaign 


Recovery of Germany 


Return to Family of Nations Depends 


Upon Approach Through Faith 


New York (RNS).—Successful col- 
laboration between America and Ger- 
many to bring about the latter’s even- 
tual return to the family of nations 
might be achieved if American Chris- 
tians approach German Christians in the 
spirit of the unity of their common 
faith, in the opinion of Pastor Martin 
Niemoeller. 

Niemoeller, recently released after 
eight years of imprisonment by the 
Nazis, expressed his views to Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, president of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and bishop of 
the New York Area of the Methodist 
Church, in several conversations at Na- 
ples, which Bishop Oxnam visited on his 
tour of Europe, and the Middle East. 


Faith Is Stronger 


“There is a unifying force in the 
Christian faith,’”’ Niemoeller told the 
American church leader, ‘that is stron- 
ger than the divisive forces of the na- 
tions.’’ 

Concerning re-education, Niemoeller 
believes that German youth between 16 
and 22 might be changed in their ide- 
ology, since their critical faculties are 
still alert and receptive. 

The German clergyman stressed that 
the basis for such re-education must be 
the ‘“‘absolute truth,’’ and must involve 
strict control. He felt that youth of 
this age, when confronted with facts 
which they could check, could be per- 
suaded to a fresh point of view. In 
his discussion, Niemoeller frequently 
used the phrase “the cleansing power 
of truth,’”’ Bishop Oxnam said. 


Explains Atrocities 


Asked about Nazi atrocities, Niemoel- 
ler told the bishop that what had been 
published not only was true, but that 
the stories could be surpassed. In try- 
ing to explain how his countrymen could 
have become so debased he said that 
a brutality that may at first have hurt 
the conscience of the perpetrator, when 
repeated gradually broke down the con- 
science, as happens when any sin is at 
first hesitantly practiced, until all in- 
ner protest is completely stifled, 


All Church Agencies to Be Undergirded By 2-3 Year Movement; 
Lampe in First Sermon Warns of Peril of Aloof Policy 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


(RNS)—In his first sermon as new moderator of the 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, USA, William Blakeman Lampe, 
St. Louis, Mo., warned the Christian Church against leaving world affairs en- 


tirely in the hands of ‘‘politicians.” 

Declaring ‘‘the freedoms or the shack- 
les that our children will have are now 
being forged,’ Dr. Lampe called upon 
every Christian to keep informed on 
what is going on in the world. “We 
dare not do what was done a quarter 
of a century ago—delegate the order- 
ing of world affairs to the politicians, 
and let them go their own way,” he told 
a nationwide audience on Columbia’s 
“Church of the Air.”’ 

“Both history and experience should 
teach us that when such decisions are 
left entirely to the politician, although 
an expert, the results for the rest of the 
race are tragic.”’ 

Dr. Lampe, pastor since 1920 of the 
West church in St. Louis, was elected 
moderator of the 157th Assembly on the 
second ballot, over Ezra A. Van Nuys, 
San Francisco, and George H. Talbott, 
Passaic, N. J. From the moderator’s 
church in St. Louis 14 men have gone 
into the ministry, it was declared in a 
nominating speech, 


’ Seek $27,000,000 
A plan to raise $27,000,000 for war- 
time service, postwar rehabilitation 


work and pensions was approved by the 
Assembly. This campaign will be pro- 
moted throughout the church for the 
next 24 to 30 months, Representing the 
largest amount of money ever sought by 
the church, authorization of this cam- 
paign was considered the most impor- 
tant action taken by the Assembly. 
Largest part ($23,320,000) is desig- 
nated for five-year wartime, reconstruc- 
tion and relief needs of foreign mis- 
sions, national missions and educational 
institutions; for the committee on camp 
and church activities, the American Bi- 
ble Society and for the cost of the cam- 
paign. Balance of the fund ($3,680,- 
000) is for the church’s pension provi- 
sion. This campaign is in addition to 
the annual $10,537,240 budget for be- 
nevolences. 

In a move to ease the pastor shortage 
the Assembly voted to permit any min- 
ister who retired prior to April 1 to 





supply vacant pulpits without imperiling 
his pension privileges. This ruling will 
hold until six months after the end of 


the war. The denomination is said to 
have from 1,000 to 1,200 pastorless 
churches. 


Progress Toward Union 

Commissioners were told that prog- 
ress is being made in negotiations to- 
ward union with the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., and with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
chairman of a special committee, ex- 
pressed hope that the document of the 
proposed union with the Episcopal 
Church will be in such form that it 
can be sent to all the churches next 
winter. He said it is the intention of 
both Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
working on the drafting committee to 
make the proposed basis of union some- 
thing much bigger than would bring 
about the union of only two denomina- 
tions, 

‘‘We hope it will be the basis for 
union of all churches in the whole Re- 
formed family,” he said. 

In an effort to allay fears expressed 
in some quarters, Dr. Coffin said, ‘““‘We 
have consented to nothing that will pre- 
vent our ministers from being on an 
absolutely equal basis with those in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church,” 

Regarding the proposed union with 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S., Ralph 
Waldo Lloyd, Maryville, Tenn., chair- 
man of the department of cooperation 
and union, announced that the southern 
church wants no decision to be made 
until after the war when its chaplains 
and other members are back from war 
service. David L. Stitt, St. Louis, fra- 
ternal delegate from the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., said he has seen ‘the 
damage that division has done to us.’ 
However, he said, ‘“‘we want to settle 
the World War before we start another 
one in our own church.” 

Special conferences were held during 
or before the Assembly on evangelism 
and on the church and returning war 
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veterans. Dr. Vale, the retiring mode- 
rator, warned the church against being 
“at ease in Zion’ and called on it to 
drive forward “with the flame and de- 
termination of military men.”’ 

The Assembly declined to use its war- 
time service fund for the support of 
Presbyterian conscientious objectors in 
civilian public service camps. Money 
will be appropriated from this fund for 
dependents of conscientious objectors 
but a special fund will be raised through 
the churches for support of men in the 
CPS camps. The Assembly declined to 
support these men through the church 
budget, for, it was said, ‘“‘the church 
should not finance men not fighting for 
their country.” 

Establishment of a layman’s group 
in every presbytery was authorized by 
the Assembly to advance ‘‘the total pro- 
gram of the Presbyterian Church on lo- 
cal, state, national and world levels.” 


No “Presbyterian” Hour 


Other Assembly actions include: reaf- 
firmation of its opposition to the estab- 
lishment of a Presbyterian (U. S. A.) 
radio hour as such—the church should 
continue to ‘‘work for the increase of 
religious broadcasting in the name of 
our common faith. . The messages 
of religion must be in terms of our uni- 
versal gospel’; first steps toward the 
organization of an official church paper, 
partially supported by a two-cent per 
capita tax (about $40,000); Dr. Vale 
said the church needs a naper with wide 
appeal to tie together the laity and min- 
isters, ‘‘whose editorial columns shall 
be open to all shades of public opin- 
ion’; telegrams to the San Francisco 
conference urging justice and world 
unity in the proposed international or- 
ganization; a gift of $10,000 towards 
rebuilding the executive offices of the 
Presbyterian Church of England, in 
London, recently destroyed by a V-2 
bomb; approved plans to appoint 100 
new foreign missionaries this year; de- 
termined to find some practical method 
of going into the coll~ges and seeking 
out “‘the best possible material for the 
ministry.”’ 


Church of Scotland Seeks 
Better Supervision of Pastors 


Edinburgh, Scotland (RNS, By Wire- 
less).—The General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland was urged to recon- 
sider proposals to make moderators of 
provincial synods permanent officers, in 
a report presented here. At present 
moderators are elected for one year. 

The report stated that, although 59 
presbyteries out of 67 had disapproved 
the scheme, the Assembly should recon- 
sider it since the majority votes in 1942 
and 1944 declared that the existing 
methods of supervision are inadequate. 

In another report, the Assembly was 
informed that more than 250 industrial 
establishments now have their own 
chaplains. 

Statistics showed that membership in 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Presbyterian Moderators, 1945 

ARP—R. A. Lummus, Edgemoor, S. 
C. 

CUMBERLAND—S. T. Byars, Rogers- 
ville, Ala. 

UNITED—James M. Ferguson, Belle- 
vue, Pa. 

U. S.—Thomas K. Young, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

U. S. A—wWilliam B. Lampe, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





the Church of Scotland is now 1,264,- 
125, an increase of 1,147 over last year, 
while Sunday school enrollments have 
reached 246,893, a gain of 7,412. The 
Church’s gross income rose from 2,952,- 
100 to 3,095,899 pounds, an increase of 
143,799 pounds. 

A recommendation for a new method 
of compiling communicant rolls was de- 
bated by the Assembly, the proposal be- 
ing referred to a committee with in- 
structions to report next year. 

John Lamb, of Crathie, argued that 
attendance at Holy Communion should 
not in itself retain a name on communi- 
cant rolls. He asserted that persons 
with little interest in the real work of 
the church can secure a certificate say- 
ing they are in full communion with the 
church because they have attended com- 
munion once in two or three years. 

“This implies a false standard for 
church membership,’ Mr. Lamb _ de- 
clared. 

Opposing the proposal, J. T. Cos, prin- 
cipal clerk, described it as revolution- 
ary and added that, if accepted, it 
would not succeed in ridding the church 
of unworthy communicants. 


Leiper’s Title is Now Federal 
Council’s Ecumenical Secretary 


New York (RNS).—Designation | of 
Henry Smith Leiper as Ecumenical Sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of 
Churches was announced here by the 
agency’s executive committee. The title 
was created to clarify Dr. Leiper’s re- 
lation to the Federal Council since its 
department of relations with churches 
abroad was disbanded. 

Dr. Leiper is the executive secretary 
of the American committee for the 
World Council of Churches, which acts 
for the Federal Council in matters re- 
lating to churches abroad. 


United Presbyterians Project 
Two-Year Advance Program 


Monmouth, Ill. (RNS).—A two-year 
program of “Worldwide Christian Ad- 
vance,” during which a fund of $2,125,- 
000 will be sought was endorsed by the 
87th General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church here. 

Of the amount sought, $1,000,000 
will be allocated to the home and for- 
eign mission boards, $500,000 to the 
denomination’s five colleges, $400,000 
for relocation of the theological semi- 
nary at Pittsburgh, $50,000 for over- 
seas relief and reconstruction, and $35,- 
000 for aid to service men. 
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The Assembly voted to continue nego- 
tiations looking toward eventual union 
with the Presbyterian Church in the U. 
S., the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
and the Reformed Church in America. 
An amendment asking that the proposal 
include all Presbyterian bodies was re- 
jected. 

More liberality in the use of hymns 
will be allowed under provisions of an 
overture which it was reported had 
been adopted by a vote of 49 presbyter- 
ies favoring the proposal, one against, 
and 15 not reporting. 

The Assembly denied a request from 
the Presbytery of Oklahoma for an 
overture amending the statement of 
faith and book of government of the 
denomination to permit baptism by im- 
mersion as well as by sprinkling and 
pouring of water. It was explained 
that baptism by immersion was recog- 
nized as proper by the United Presby- 
tefian Church, but not practiced by it. 

The Assembly expressed its opposition 
to peacetime conscription, condemned 
the action of the ODT in forbidding 
many religious gatherings although per- 
mitting the operation of race tracks, 
and protested the increased use of to- 
bacco, and the allowance of sugar and 
grain for the manufacture of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 

A message was sent to the United Na- 
tions Conference at San Francisco in 
which the Assembly voiced its hope for 
an organization which would insure a 
lasting world peace. 

Next year’s Assembly will be held at 
Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. 


Conference Recommends Five-Point 
Program for Returning Service Men 


Winona Lake, Ind. (RNS).—Need for 
renewed Christian education among 
service men returning to their home 
communities and local churches was 
stressed here at a conference on de- 
mobilization sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 

The conference, attended by church 
leaders from all parts of the country, 
endorsed a five-point program of action 
“for serving and _ re-enlisting service 
personnel in the work of the church”: 

1. Revitalize the program of the local 
church in the light of the needs of the 
post-war world. 

2. Help to enlist returned service men 
in the program of the church and make 
them feel at home in it. 

3. Furnish a vital spiritual fellowship 
that will feed consecrated leadership 
into the activities of the local church. 

4. Form a nucleus in each church to 
think and act in cooperation with simi- 
lar groups in other churches in terms 
of the welfare of the Christian com- 
munity as a whole. 

5. Support and encourage veterans to 
act as Christian laymen in the forma- 
tion of any secular service men’s or- 
ganization which may be projected at 
the close of the war. 
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THE MODERATORS SPEAK 
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God’s Hand on the Whirling Clay . 


‘‘Behold, as the clay is in the potter’s hand, so are ye in 
mine hand.’’—Jeremiah 18:6. 


IX HUNDRED YEARS before our Lord Jesus Christ was 
S born the prophet Jeremiah lifted before the eyes of 
men his great word-picture of the potter and the clay. 
Twenty-four and one-half centuries have whirled away since 
that day, but the colors are just as 
vivid and the meaning has just as 
dramatic application to our human 
situation as when the prophet spoke. 
He tells us: ‘‘I went down to the 
potter’s house, and, behold, he 
wrought a work on the wheels. . 

“And the vessel that he made of 
clay was marred in the hand of the 
potter: so he made it again another 
vessel, as seemed good to the potter 
to make it.””’ We can well imagine 
what had occurred. The sensitive 
touch of the potter discerned a fault in the vessel which 
was rising beneath his hand; he crushed down the clay, 
put it through whatever correcting process he considered 
necessary, and then began to make another vessel. . 

When we test the church by the mixture of the clay 
it must be evident that we cannot hope to survive with 
strong life and with the true pattern of the New Testa- 
ment if we can be satisfied to be a one-class church. Just 
as the ancient potters believed that they formed the best 
possible clay for their purposes by combining various sorts 
of earth, so must a true church of Jesus Christ be enriched 
by the inclusion of people from both sides of the tracks. . 





Dr. Vale 


The Church—Society’s Conscience 


When we test the church by the pliability of the clay 
it is evident that the church dare not be flabby and weak 
in her doctrine. We all recognize that we are living through 
one of the great and critical epochs of human history. 
Many of us believe that so far as society may be said to 
have a conscience the Christian Church largely is that con- 
science. It is, therefore, a time to think through carefully 
and profoundly the meaning and place of the church and 
to set forth with arresting emphasis her witness to the 
sovereign God. This is a time for great theological preach- 
ing for the sort of preaching which seeks to explore the 
vast affirmations of the holy scriptures. Let not the church 
be content with anything less than a mighty and living 
theology to declare God’s way with men. 

When we test the church by the lump in the clay it 
requires to be said that in most cases where an element 
not true to the gospel is discovered it is the lump of indo- 
lence. Our Lord Jesus Christ looked about and pointing 
to the pathetic multitudes stretching as far as the horizon, 
said to his disciples: ‘“‘The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few.” If he should come in visible presence 
again and walk across our Presbyterian Church, would he 
find the majority of our ministers and elders and congre- 
gations doing his work with steady industry and passion, 
or would he discover in many places the lump of indolence? 
If a church is to be a true church in the eyes of our 
Lord and Savior surely it must, in the language of long 
ago, “Attempt great things for God and expect great things 
from God.” 

Let us apply this text and its parable to the nation. 

When we think of the mixture of the clay we are keenly 
aware that many different nationalities and racial inherit- 
ances have been mingled in the making of our nation, a 


making which is still going on. In spite of this fact it must 
be confessed that we have not yet learned to live together 
as we should. The national clay has not yet found the 
perfect formula for its mixture. 

But insistently we must keep reminding ourselves and 
reminding all our fellow citizens so far as they will hear 
and heed, that the same love and dreams and ambitions, 
the same hopes and fears for time and for eternity, are 
singing in the blood of all of us. 

When we think of the pliability of the clay we have 
sharp realization that the nation dare not isolate itself 
from the purposes of God. The fact of the power of God’s 
word in so much of our national life is a great encourage- 
ment, yet we must recognize that many millions of our 
people are living without visible evidence that God is in 
their lives. Not only do our Christian convictions demand 
but also the future of the nation demands that we shall 
do everything within our power to bring all our people 
face to face with God in Christ. When we stand together 
firmly for the right as that God Who is in Christ gives 
us to see the right then we may trust that we are in the 
way of God’s appointment. The national will conformed 
to the will of God means a land of hope and glory. 

When we think of the lump in the clay we have to con- 
fess that our nation is not without that fault. 

It is not too difficult to see the lump in the clay of 
other peoples. When we consider the tragic perversion of 
youth by the Nazi leaders, when we consider their horrible 
brutality to the innocent, we know that justice must be 
meted out. The lump must be purged. And justice will 
not be done until the authors of iniquity have been brought 
before calm, clear judgment. 

But having said these things it remains for us to con- 
fess that America has more than one lump in the national 
clay. We do not enumerate them all, but it needs to be 
said that we as a nation have not walked humbly before 
God. In the utterances of public men for a considerable 
number of years there has been almost nothing of the note 
of national penitence. There is such a thing as the lump 
of pride, which leads us to exalt ourselves unduly. We 
shall do well to pray that the spirit of penitence and hu- 
mility may come with cleansing power upon our people. 
“What doth the Lord require of thee, America, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” 

Let us now come to the conclusion of the whole matter. 
The clay which was on the wheel that Jeremiah saw so 
many years ago had no power to choose its destiny. Men, 
however, can choose their pattern. Yet clay and men are 
in the hands of the living God. He is the God of justice, 
also the God of infinite love and mercy. May we never 
break forth from the Potter’s hand. ‘ 


Moderator, 157th General Assembly, Pres byterian Church, 
U. S. A. 





On this page, and the two following, we bring to our 
readers excerpts from or condensations of the sermons 
preached during recent weeks by the retiring moderators 
of three American Presbyterian high courts—the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A.; the Associate Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church; and the United Presbyterian Church.—KEditors. 
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A Sanctified Vocation 


“And Moses took the rod of God in his hand.” 
4:20. 


Exodus 


SANCTIFIED VOCATION is the divine agency for 
A service. The call of Moses to deliver Israel is clouded 

with mystery. At the close of the first period of 
Moses’ life, he zefinitely committed himself to the service 
of God: “By faith Moses, when he was 
come to years refused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; choos- 
ing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season.” And 
he believed that God had called him 
to deliver his brethren: “He supposed 
his brethren would have understood 
how God by his hand would deliver 
them; but they understood not.” He 
had God’s call, but God’s time had 
not arrived. As a result of this, and 
of his having killed the Egyptian unjustifiably, he had 
to flee Egypt. 

In Midian far from the court of Pharaoh, far from his 
suffering brethren, he became a shepherd. There he learned 
many things. These stand out: Self-assertiveness doesn’t 
always secure desirable results; the power of the sword is 
brief; people may be led, but cannot be driven; most 
of all, he learned God. And so in God’s time he was really 
prepared to do God’s task; and after making many ex- 
cuses, he accepted the divine mission of bringing Israel 
out of Egypt. The shepherd's staff, the emblem of his vo- 
cation, became the “rod of God,’’ the sign and seal of 
the divine call. Working under God and with God, his 
vocation was sanctified. He learns a sanctified vocation is 
the divine agency for service. 





Dr, Pressly 


Reason for Failure 


He failed at the first because he trusted in earthly power. 
He attempted to gain the acceptance of the people by liv- 
ing up to his ideals and training, what he had received from 


Egypt. He identified himself with his brethren but he gave 
expression to ideal of royalty, death for a blow. The 
people suffered too much from royalty. They were un- 
willing to accept even a royal benefit. They longed for 
power divine, what they could see in a sanctified life. 

They could not trust what they saw in him. It was 
power—arbitrary power—that expressed itself in unjusti- 
fied severity. They desired justice tempered with mercy. 
This develops in a tried life, 

Moses may have dedicated himself to a life of affliction 
with the people of God, but he had not yet suffered. He 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, but 
they knew him only as an Egyptian prince. They would 
trust a sanctified life, for it is generally known. 


Cannot Be Hidden 


It may not be universally known, but it cannot be hid- 
den. Peter and John were before the Sanhedrim just a 
short time until ‘‘they took knowledge of them that they 
had been with Jesus.’”’ It is impossible to hide God under 
a sanctified life. They did not see God in Moses, and they 
rejected him. Forty years later he came to them in God’s 
time, with God’s authority and they heard and accepted 
him. They had evidence that his was a sanctified voca- 
tion. 

This long absence made him a stranger, and nothing in 
his previous life contradicted his professions. He gave evi- 
dence that he was no novice. His sanctified vocation was 
seen in his faith in God. He trusted in him alone. His 
was a life yielded to God’s will; a life dependent on God’s 
grace and power; a life of loyalty to God. 

A sanctified vocation may be found either in a lowly vo- 
cation or a kingly; a shepherd or a king may manifest it. 


CL 


Retiring Moderator, General Synod of the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church. 


The Closed Account 


“What I have written, I have written.""—John XIX: 22. 


HESE ARE THE WORDS of Pontius Pilate. He had 

written an inscription and placed it above the cross 

of Jesus. This inscription was the accusation that 
those who passed by might read and know why he was 
crucified. It read: ‘‘Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the king of the Jews.” But 
there was objection. They said, ‘‘Say 
not the king of the Jews, but he 
saith, ‘I am king of the Jews.’”’ But 
Pilate replied, ‘‘What I have written, 
I have written.” . . And what was 
true of that title on the cross was 
true equally of Pilate’s entire life. 
What he had done, he had done. His 
past was gone and could not be re- 
called. 

Throughout the months we have 
been writing, writing biography, making history; we have 
been building a temple where God and man might meet, 
and the structure we have been making—these stately man- 
sions—stands for time and shall stand for eternity. . 

In the toil of four score years and seven among the 
hills of Pennsylvania and New England and our Atlantic 





Dr. Grier 


Coast, on the prairies and plains of our Middle West, amid 
the fruits and flowers and balmy breezes of our Pacific 
Coast, the United Presbyterian Church has builded. Our 
ship is not richly adorned, but its beauty lies in its rugged 
timbers and its sturdy lines. It has been built to carry 
cargoes and men to face the wind and the gale, to hazard 
the sea, to ride the deep waters. Throughout the years 
it has traveled well. We have builded a great ship, a ship 
designed for the storms of today and the swollen waters of 
the present world tempest. 

This has been a year of memories. We have been filling 
the harbor of the soul. I am wondering whether in fu- 
ture years these memories shall be sweet or bitter, and 
as we grow older will we turn the leaves back with a 
great deal of satisfaction? 

Nationally this year has been one of great events. There 
has not been a greater, I suspect, in secular history. It 
has been a year of the deeds of mighty fleets and fighting 
armies, and the swift echelons of the air. There has never 
been any year like this before. We have invaded Europe, 
we have crossed the Rhine, we have conquered Germany, 
we have re-entered the Philippines, we are striking at the 
inner defenses of Japan. We are talking of the end of 
the war now—and as these months have run we have 
taken our losses and counted our dead. We will never 
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forget 1944-45. 
have we done? 


But individually it may be different. What 
What work will remain? 


The Church Has Work to Do 


Now we are looking out on a new year. We have never 
trod this path before. It will hold a good deal of joy and 
much sorrow. It is a great time to be alive. In tribulation 
our world is groaning, for the first time in human history 
east and west alike wrestle together in mortal struggle. 
The whole world is in turmoil. Our governments declare 
war, our armies fight, our people grow bitter, but the 
church of Jesus Christ does not hate. It must not grow 
bitter else it lose its birthright. It must not become weak 
because of battle scars. The vision of ruined shrines and 
smouldering cathedrals must not chill its blood. We have 
work to do—we who conquer, we whose homes are’ not 
ravished, we whose tables are not bare, we whose industry 
prospers and whose fields are respendent with grain. . 

Much is expected of us, much ought to be expected of 
us, because to us of all peoples much has been given. May 
we be worthy of our day and match our plenty to the needs 
of a hungry world. 

And added to the bounty of God in the temporal things 
of life, we also and especially hold the heritage of the saints 
and the healing grace, for a sin-sick world, of the Gospel 
of Christ. May we not give it grudgingly nor sparingly 
nor of necessity. Some day the clouds will lift, some day 
the peace will come, some day we will know a new and a 


better world. 


Moderator of the 86th General Assembly, United Presby- 
terian Church. 





The Deacon’s Diary 


Once the Elks came in a body to service. Each Elk had 
a frock coat, a silk topper and a silver doliar. Sweeter 
than the music of a mountain rill was the sound of thirty- 
seven dollars falling into our well-worn wicker plate, 

* ~ * 

James Addison Quarles (1837-1907), was head of Eliza- 
beth Aull Seminary and pastor at Lexington, Mo. Needing 
fifty dollars in a hurry on one occasion Dr. Quarles obtained 
it from a local editor whose plant was hard by the church. 
Returning this amount soon he continued to take the paper 
after he removed to Lexington, Va., where for twenty-one 
years he held the chair of Moral Philosophy. Noticing 
that the editor aspired to be postmaster he wrote him 
to get every name on a petition and send it to him. As all 
the business men and leading citizens were pledged to the 
other two contestants this proved to be a hard task. On 
receipt of the names Dr. Quarles went to Washington, 
called on his old classmate at Princeton, Postmaster General 
Bissell, and pronto the editor received a telegram advising 


him of his appointment. Everybody was surprised—the 
editor most of all, 


* * * 

A fat lady fell through the church stile and had to be 
pried out. When the stile was fixed the fence looked bad. 
The new fence made the building look dingy. The fresh 
paint made the roof appear shabby. The new roof made 
the church seem squatty. Then the building was raised 
and a full basement was put in. All this activity set in 
motion by the lady who was too, stout. 


—A. L. MAXWELL. 
Lexington, Mo. ei i 
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The Abandonment of 
By-Paths 


ITHIN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH and its precincts 
\Y) are hosts of people who insist that easy going must 

be an inseparable accompaniment of right living. 
They have left the Highway for alluring by-paths that 
branch from it. They have grown weary of a life that con- 
stantly involves the facing of unpleasant issues. They pre- 
fer to evade disagreeable travel and to seek easier going. 
But with what results? Their deviation from the path of 
Christian duty has led them through storm and tempest 
to the dungeon of Doubting Castle. Spiritually uprooted 
and homeless, nerve lost and faith gone, burning with 
remorse and chilled by despair, they fell a prey to all sorts 
of psychic woes. The suicide of the Austrian writer, Stefen 
Zweig, in the hospitable land of Brazil, amid the incom- 
parable loveliness of Rio, and at the height of his fame, 
because he did not possess the spiritual resources neces- 
sary to enable him, a homeless wanderer, to make another 
adjustment to life—is an extreme case of a widespread 
despondency from which clergy and laity, churchmen and 
men of the world, suffer alike. 


Inexorable Consequences of Being Christian 


In such a case, men must clearly understand why they 
left the Highway and be penitent for their softness. A 
hankering after ease, smooth going as a standard of duty, 
pleasantness as a criterion of moral goodness, must be ut- 
terly rejected. All who profess Christ’s name must accept 
the inexorable consequences of being Christian. Why 
should the dwindling membership of many a downtown 
church prefer a ghost-like existence to union with a neigh- 
boring church in similar plight, in order that together they 
might present a vigorous Christian front to the new con- 
ditions that have changed the old environment? Why 
should a congregation that flees from a city into its suburbs 
to erect a new church in the more pleasant surrounding 
where most of its members now reside, abandon without 
any Christian witness the district where it was formerly 
located? Why should rivalries and prejudices in many a 
small town or rural area thwart church consolidation, and 
prevent advantage being taken of new methods of transpor- 
tation whereby a single pastor can serve a larger parish 
than formerly? 


Escapes From Duty 

Because national prohibition was probably the wrong 
way in which to attempt a solution of the liquor problem, 
why should millions of Christian people today be ashamed 
even to express concern over the growing respectability 
of the cocktail party in church circles? Why should 
schemes of ecclesiastical union fail to establish racial equal- 
ity in the projected new order? Why should sound doc- 
trine, eloquent sermons, stately sanctuaries, exquisite serv- 
ices, alluring vestments, become, in a multitude of cases, 
pleasant substitutes for hard but inescapable tasks upon 
the road of Christian duty? And are we Christian people 
going to reconcile ourselves to the possibility that the after- 
math of the Second World War may witness the canoniza- 
tion with pomp and splendor of gross injustices? The road 
to the City is straight and narrow and rough, and is skirted 
on either side by many a by-path that invites to less strenu- 
ous going. A craving for ease and comfort in every sphere 
of life, and an intense dislike to face unpleasantness, dog 
the steps and soften the wills of many modern pilgrims. . 
Prayer alone can rescue the Christian Church from its de- 
featist mood, and lead its members back from Doubting 
Castle and By-path Meadow to the rough, crusader’s high- 
way of God’s will. The Voice addresses us: “Let thy path 
be towards the highway, even the way that thou wentest; 
turn again.’’—From an editorial in Theology Today. 
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EDITORIAL 


Can Committees Speak in Their 


Own Name? (Answer: They do!) 
Because of persisting evidence of a 


misunderstanding of the recent Assem- 
bly’s action in asking its committee on 
a Christian peace to ‘“‘speak and act in 
its own name” it may be well to attempt 
further clarification of that point. 

Some, in discussing what they think 
is a new kind of permission which has 
been given a committee in our church, 
speak of it as carte blanche or they say 
“it will be interpreted as speaking for 
the church.” Svidently the Assembly 
aid not believe so or it would not have 
voted such power. When the count was 
taken only 84 opposed the step. 

First of all, why was this phrase writ- 
ten into the overture and why was it 
continued by the standing committee? 
It would seem that the appointment of 
any committee by the Assembly would 
give that committee sufficient power to 
do the work committed to it. Ordi- 
narily this is true. However, our per- 
manent committee on social and moral 
welfare, to which this assignment was 
given, was made a special case when it 
was erected eleven years ago. It was 
set up but it was stripped of the pow- 
ers which committees usually have. It 
was specifically limited to making an 
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annual report to the Assembly. There- 
fore, if this permanent committee were 
to have the responsibility for acting as 
the church’s committee on a Christian 
peace, its powers would necessarily be 
limited to making a report to the next 
Assembly. 

The elders who originated the over- 
ture and the Assembly which approved 
it evidently felt that the committee 
should do a bit more than this; that 
it must do more if our church is to edu- 
cate its membership on the issues of 
world order. Because this committee 
has been so handicapped it has not been 
able to do what similar committees in 
the churches of America have done so 
well in recent months and years. It 
is partially because of this restriction 
upon its work that Dr. King, in his ser- 
mon opening the Assembly, could say, 
“There is scarcely a large denomination 
in our midst that has not surpassed us 
in aiding its people to Christian atti- 
tudes concerning world problems. Some 
are guiding their people in making these 
attitudes known and felt.’’ One pri- 
mary reason why we have done so little 
is that we have set up a committee 
which ordinarily would be expected to 
take the leadership in this field but we 
have tied its hands and have forbidden 
it to do anythirg except to report to 
the next General Assembly. It could 
not speak in its own name, in the 
church’s name or in the name of Christ. 

Now if the committee shall not have 
the power to “speak and act in its own 


name,” what are the _ alternatives? 
There are two: (1) It shall speak and 
act in the name of the church. But 


no one has considered the possibility 
or the wisdom of such authorization. 
(2) It shall not speak or act at all; it 
shall do nothing. World conditions be- 
ing what they are, the Assembly did not 
think it could be true to its Christian 
obligation and refuse to meet this chal- 
lenge. Therefore it did the only other 
thing which is possible, it authorized 
the committee to speak, not in the name 
of the church nor to fail to do its 
proper work, but ‘“‘to speak and act in 
its own name.” 

Is this a departure from our prac- 
tice? Only for this committee; our 
other committees and agencies have had 
the same power all along. The modera- 
tor, for example, issues a number of 
statements during his year’s service: he 
makes appointments “in his own 
name”’: he commends special days and 
seasons but no one ever is concerned 
about a violation of the proprieties; 
no one ever accuses him of speaking 
for the church. The foreign missions 
committee has frequently spoken on 
matters of far-reaching importance. Our 
committee on evangelism is constantly 
speaking to the church, challenging pas- 
tors and people to more effective servy- 
ice: our executive secretaries and com- 
mittees send frequent letters and state- 
ments throughout the church. All these 
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are certainly not in the name of the 
church and they do not violate any 
cherished principle. They are simply a 
part of the method by which any agency 
must get its work done. 

At the Cleveland Conference, and fol- 
lowing, the committees of other de- 
nominations which are comparable to 
ours on social and moral welfare were 
busily engaged in bringing to the at- 
tention to their constituents the study 
and the findings of this significant and 
representative meeting of American 
Protestants. Thousands of copies of 
the Message were distributed within the 
churches in order that men and women 
in every community might be helped to 
intelligent and Christian attitudes to- 
ward the issues of peace and a righteous 
world order. Our committee could not 
even send out a letter to our pastors 
calling their attention to the Message. 
They could not distribute a single copy. 
They could do only one thing, as they 
did: Call attention to the meeting in 
their annual report to the Assembly 
and urge that the Message be studied by 
the people, Yes, they were able to do 
this five months after the ether denomi- 
nations of America had done it; one 
month after the San Francisco confer- 
ence had gotten under way. 

Critics of this instruction by our last 
Assembly should face the alternatives. 
There are only two other things that 
can be done: The committee could speak 
for the church—and no one can really 
do that; or, it can do nothing at all 
until the Assembly meets. The 85th As- 
sembly was determined that it shall be 
able to do more than this. 








No More Compromise 


The action of the 1943 Assembly, re- 
peated almost verbatim in 1944, relative 
to the Federal Council was a compro- 
mise. The overwhelming majority in 
the standing committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, in order to avoid a minority re- 
port from two or three members, 
brought in this recommendation: “That 
the General Assembly answer these over- 
tures (to withdraw) in the negative, be- 
cause it is unwise to agitate this mat- 
ter further during the period of the 
but the same time that this 
General Assembly register its judgment 
that because of widespread difference of 


war: at 





DID YOU KNOW? 


—that 315,583 Bibles and 5,057,- 
571 New Testaments and 1,547,364 
separate gospel portions have been 
distributed to the armed forces by 
the American Bible Society? More 
than 1,018,885 volumes or portions 
have distributed to prisoners 





been 
of war. 
—R. L. ST. CLAIR. 
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opinion in our church, and the vital im- 
portance of this question, the General 
Assembly should ultimately submit it 
to the presbyteries after the close of the 
war.” 

Have the opponents of the council 
lived up to their part of this compro- 
mise action in regard to agitating this 
matter further during the period of the 
war? 

The 1945 Assembly said in effect, ‘‘No 
more compromise.” The report of the 
standing committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions was unanimous. It recommended 
that the six overtures to withdraw be 
answered in the negative, and that this 
Assembly decline to refer the question 
to the _ presbyteries. The Assembly 
adopted the report enthusiastically with 
only a few negative votes. The Assem-~ 
bly also refused to re-enact the compro- 
mise of 1943 and 1944 and would make 
no recommendation whatever to any 
future Assembly. 

The assumption of those who advo- 
cate reference of this matter to the 
presbyteries is that if they get a favor- 
able vote from a majority of the presby- 
teries that action would be final. I, for 
one, do not believe a majority of the 
presbyteries would vote to withdraw. 
Whether they would or would not is not 
the question. 


Our Book of Church Order provides 
for only one kind of reference to pres- 
byteries and that is on constitutional 
questions. Even there the presbyteries’ 
vote is not final, but must be approved 
by the next Assemby. Often the Assem- 
bly has overruled the majority vote of 
the presbyteries. We do send matters 
down to the presbyteries for study and 
advice but such referenda are for in- 
formation only. 

With only one exception our Assem- 
bly has always settled matters of foreign 
relations which do not involve consti- 
tutional questions in the Assembly it- 
self. This one exception was the refer- 
ence of the Federal Council question to 
the presbyteries in 1937 which resulted 
in a close vote against the council. The 
point to keep in mind is that no matter 
what that vote by the presbyteries was 
or would be, the final authority rests in 
the General Assembly. 

And this is where the authority 
should rest. The Assembly represents 
the presbyteries on a basis that recog- 
nizes proportionate membership. Both 
sides are fully presented. Commission- 
ers vote after full discussion. Such dis- 
cussion cannot be guaranteed in the 
presbyteries. Nor would the vote rep- 
resent the membership of the church. 
It would be possible for forty-four 
presbyteries to be a majority of the 
presbyteries but to have only one-fourth 
of the membership. Reference to the 
presbyteries is unconstitutional and un- 
fair in determining this matter. It 
should stay in the General Assembly 
where it belongs. No more compromise. 

JOHN M. ALEXANDER. 
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A WORLD GROWN GREY 


Methuselah on the Great Grandfathers’ Club 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





A hoary head is a crown of glory, if 
it be found in the way of righteousness. 
Proverbs 16:31. 


RANDPAPA,” said Shem’s mother, 
"i “Why don’t you go on down to 

the Club?” It was a day when 
things were going wrong, and Shem’s 
mother felt she could use Methuselah’s 
room better than his company. 

“T don’t care for the club any more,” 
said the old man. “Always belittling.’”’ 

The club was one to which were ad- 
mitted only those who had seen their 
children’s grandchildren. The great- 
grandfathers sat in shade or sun as be- 
came the season. They were past work, 
and very dignified; but they were not 
past talk. They were the ever-flowing 
fountain of unusued advice to Antedilu- 
via. Ham irreverently used to call them 
the Vinegar Barrel. 

“T don’t go often any more,”’ repeated 
the club’s oldest member. ‘‘They make 
me feel old.”’ 

‘“‘Ha!”? said Shem’s mother shortly. 
“What do you call old?” 

“Oh, I know,” replied the old man 
calmly. ‘I can count birthdays as well 
as any one. But I mean that crowd. . 
They never see the good in the world. 
All the good was yesterday. They re- 
member the wrong things, somehow, and 
they never remember the right ones. I 
mean if memory is going to be any good 
to you, you ought to remember things 
as they were. Those great-grandfathers 
are always comparing the world as it 
never was, with the world as it really 
isn’t now. They remember only how 
good they were, or how successful, and 
now they see only how bad other people 
are. 

“They do not see the beauty of the 
world. The sky is as blue as ever it 
was, and the river as deep and wide. 
When they were younger they enjoyed 
both, but not now. They have been 
moulded into patterns as a glazed brick 
is moulded, and now those patterns are 
old and brittle. The ex-banker sits there 
telling of the gold he used to hoard. 
Now he has but little gold and he la- 
ments the downfall of the world. The 
old general’s mind stopped with his 
last battle. He never talks of anything 
but the chariots at En-lil. ‘ The world 
is still full of wars, but he is too old 
to fight and for him now no war is a 
good war. The old trader finds none 
now to cheat; the teacher none to think 
him wise. They all live in a yesterday 
that will not be given to them again. 
Their minds are misty, like the fogs 
upon the river on a winter’s dawn; and 
so they cry out upon the world that 
it has gone all grey and dim.”’ 


UT YOU CAN see yourself how bad 
B the world is,’’ said Shem’s mother. 
“True, yes, yes. But if I stayed 
down at the club very long, I might be 
persuaded that the world is all bad. And 
it never is, not even now. Here at 
home I see you and the boys and I have 
some hope for tomorry»w. But down 
there they never see the younger gen- 
eration. The whole world walks in 
shadows past that club. Oh, they can 
see the evils well enough. They cackle 
over younger men’s mistakes. They are 
pretty rasping about sins that they 
themselves once committed. They pass 
among themselves for wise men, but 
what they are offering is not diagrosis, 
it is only description. Any fool patient 
can describe his troubles, but it takes 
a wise physician to know what ails him. 
The worst is, they never lend a hand.” 
“But they are too old.” 


“I don’t mean to work, I mean lend 
a little encouragement. One thing is 
certain: if the world is going to get 
cut of the mess it is in, there will have 
to be some changes made. But the 
Great-grandfathers’ Club always votes 
against change. They fall down and 
worship the past, though it was exacily 
that past, and their own part in it, that 
brought the world to its present low 
state. Even when your Noah sets to 
work building an ark they have nothing 
but criticism. You should hear 
them!”’ 


“Then you think it’s bad to grow 
old?” 

“No. Old age can be a crown of glory. 
But I think it’s rather bad for the old 
to see nobody but the old. Among them 
they spin long grey eebwebs through 
which no sun appears. If all they can 
do is to sit behind that dark screen, 
praising the days gone by and cursing 
this present time, then [| think it’s time 
to disperse the club.” 


“Well, Grandpapa. vou wouldn't rec- 
ommend that we take only youngsters 
on the ark? I’m not too young myself, 
you know.” 


“No, the new world will need the old 
as well as the young. I hope Noah gets 
a ride on his own ark. But I’d be will- 
ing to bet,’’ twinkled the old man, “that 
after the flood the oldest 
causes the most trouble.” 


survivor 
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AT HIS GRANDPARENTS’ HOME, three-year-old Billy Junkin, with the 
distinction of having been born in a Japanese prison camp, settles down beside 
his mother to play the piano. His return brought great excitement to the I. S. 


McElroy (American Bible Society) home in Richmond. 


The Richmond News Leader.) 


(Photograph, courtesy 





Dates for Summer Conferences 
At Massanetta Are Announced 


Plans for summer conferences at Mas- 
sanetta Springs, Va., are going ahead, 
though the number of conferences has 
been reduced from thirteen to ten. Di- 
rectors of this enterprise which belongs 
to the Presbyterian Synod of Virginia 
have found that their activities will not 
be affected by Office of Defense Trans- 
portation rulings on conventions since 
they are off the railroad and will con- 


form to ‘“‘the normal vacation pattern.”’ 

The Massanetta schedule for Presby- 
terian and general conferences is as fol- 
lows: 


Young people’s conference, June 18- 
24; Pioneer camp, June 25-July 1; Vir- 
ginia Synodical, July 23-29; Bible con- 
ference and school for pastors, August 
6-19; elders’, deacons’ and laymen’s 
conference, August 24-26. 

William E. Hudson is conference man- 
ager. 








SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 


Memphis, Tennessee 


At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 


perience, it is a life-building prooess.’’ 


For information and literature address The Registrar. 
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Misunderstandings Back of Some 


Ill Treatment by Japanese 
(See Cover) 


At least some of the Japanese atti- 
tude toward and treatment of American 
prisoners of war is to be explained by 
unfortunate misunderstandings between 
Philippine and American army Officials 
in the days just after the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor, according to William F. 
Junkin, Jr., who was interned for three 
years in a concentration camp in the 
Philippines. 

Now in Richmond, where they will 
have an apartment at Mission Court, 
near the home of Mrs. Junkin (the for- 
mer Jessie McElroy), this couple which, 
with two others, was caught while 
studying Chinese en route to service in 
China, was released when the Americans 
entered Manila in February of this year. 
Their young son, Billy, now three years 
old, was born while the Junkins were 
interned in the concentration camp at 
Camp John Hay. 

A misunderstanding between the 
Philippine constabulory and the Ameri- 
can forces as to who was responsible for 
Jerman and Japanese internees just af- 
ter Pearl Harbor, when they were con- 
fined in barracks with insufficient food 
and without water, resulted in similar 
treatment when American civilians were 
interned by the Japanese. Again, bru- 
tal massacre of a group of Japanese 
prisoners by fierce Moro tribesmen, en- 
listed in the Philippine constabulary, 
affected Japanese attitudes toward their 
prisoners and helps to explain some of 
the harsh treatment which was theirs. 

It is impossible to generalize about 
Japanese conduct toward them, accord- 
ing to Mr. Junkin, because it varied 
from time to time, depending on the of- 
ficer in charge of the camp, on the for- 
tunes of war, or on the feeling of the 
Japanese toward the Americans at the 
time. One young Japanese officer who 
did all he could for them, kept them 
informed of the progress of the war, 
brought them extra food and other 
things, then refused to accept their of- 
fer to intercede with the American 
liberators, saying, ‘‘I must meet my des- 
tiny,” going out to his death. There 
was a Japanese sergeant who gave the 
missionary people double the food allot- 
ment assigned for their maintenance, 
and another soldier who was executed 
for his kindness to the prisoners. Asked 
later if the Japanese who befriended 
them were Christians, Mr. Junkin said 
he had no reason to think so. 


According to the Junkins their great- 
est privation was food. Though the in- 
ternees at times had all they could eat 
it was not the proper kind of food. 
“Never in over three years of living in 
three different camps did we have 
enough to eat,’’ says Mrs. Junkin. ‘‘Each 
of us was sick at times and we might 
not be here now but for a Red Cross, 
box which supplemented our meager 
rations,’’ she declares. At times they 
would have to pause tn climbing the 
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steps to their barracks in order to re- 
cover their strength and to wait for 
dizziness to pass. On such days they 
tried to spend as much time as possible 
on their beds in order to conserve their 
energy. 

Early in their internment families 
were separated; husbands and wives 
could talk with each other only from a 
distance of several yards. At the end 
they were allowed to build cubicles in 
their barracks and live together 
family yunits. 

The Junkins speak with profound ap- 
preciation of the kindness shown them 
by individual Japanese, by Filipinos, 
by the Red Cross, by the American 
army, and by their friends in the United 
States. They are eager to go back to 
China as soon as possible to begin their 
missionary tasks. As Mr. Junkin puts 
it, ‘‘The only real salavation for individ- 
uals or nations lies in the gospel of 
Christ—tthe only hope for peace of soul 
or nation.” 


as 


Columbia Seminary Tells of 
Gifts; Plans Long-Range Program 


Friends of Columbia Seminary, Deca- 
tur, Ga., at the recent commencement 
heard President J. McDowell Richards 
report the receipt of an unidentified 
legacy cf approximately $25,600, and an 
offer by individuals in Atlanta to con- 
tribute $50,000 to the seminary’s en- 
dowment on condition that $100,000 be 
secured from other sources by next Jan- 
uary 1. 

President Richards also announced 
the appointment by the board of trus- 
tees of a special committee to‘study the 
life of the seminary and to project a 
program for its development during the 
next twenty-five years. First steps in 
this program, it is said, will include 
erection of a new library building and 
the addition of two fulltime professors 
to the faculty. 

Alumni of the institution elected E. 
T. Wilson, of Atlanta, as president of 
their organization. In recognition of 
the president’s thirteen years as head 
of the seminary, Alton H. Glasure, 
Marietta, retiring president of the 
alumni, presented a,set of office furni- 
ture to Dr. Richards as a gift from the 
alumni. 

Three graduates received certificates, 
ten received the B. D. degree and two 
post-graduate students were made mas- 
ters of theology (see page 16). Wil- 
liam H. Beckmann, Decatur, received 
the Wilds book prize, given annually to 
the senior who has made the highest 
grades throgghout his seminary career. 


Appleby to Direct Field Work; 
Miller Is Inaugurated as Professor 
Marked by the inauguration of Don- 
ald G. Miller as Walter H. Robertson, 
professor of New Testament, and by his 
address on ‘‘Neglected Emphases in 
Biblical Criticism,’ the commencement 
exercises of Union Theological Semi- 
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nary in Virginia were also featured by 
an announcement of the acceptance of 
the office of director of field work by 
James M. Appleby, Anderson, §. C. Mr. 
Appleby is expected to begin his work, 
coordinating the work of students in 
the field with their classes in the semi- 
nary, when the war is over or when the 
shortage of pastors has decreased. 

In his address Dr. Miller pointed to 
the following ‘‘neglected emphases’”’ in 
the study of the scriptures: The ability 
of inspiration to transcend environment; 
the cultivation of a true‘proficiency in 
the appreciation of literature; the self- 
authenticating quality of literature; and 
the basic religious function of scrip- 
ture. 

President Lacy announced that James 
E. Bear, seminary professor, will also 
serve as secretary of the faculty and as 
registrar, and that Balmer H. Kelly, 
who has been acting professor of Old 
Testament, has been elected associate 
professor of biblical literature. Dr. Lacy 
announced special gifts to the seminary 
during the year amounting to $49,565. 

Presiding at the close of the 133rd 
session of the seminary was KE, T. Well- 
ford, Newport News, longtime president 
of the board of trustees. 

Twenty-two bachelor of divinity de- 
grees were awarded, while Dean Donald 
W. Richardson presented four men for 
the academic honor of master of the- 
ology and four for the doctor of the- 
ology degree (see page 16). 


Assembly Agencies Reported With 
Increased Funds Over Last Year 

Receipts by agencies of the General 
Assembly for the first two months of 
the church year, ending May 31, have 
been reported as follows: 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $5,762; gain over last 


year, $887. 


ll 
Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $26,935; gain, 
$8,046. 


Home Missions (Atlanta), $40,412; 
gain, $10,722. 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), $765,- 
058; gain, $3,745. Elders and Deacons 
Fund, $929. 


Religious Groups in United Front 
On Conscription Legislation 


Washington, D. D. (RNS).—A solid 
religious front—embracing Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish organziations—is 
being presented against peacetime con- 
scription in hearings before the House 
Select Committee on Postwar Military 
Policy. 

Testimony of representatives of reli- 
gious groups in having a ‘‘definite ef- 
fect’? on Congressional thinking, in the 
opinion of observers here, and the be- 
lief is growing that Congress will not 
act on the proposed legislation this year. 





PROTESTANTS! Do You Know 


Why you are a Protestant? 

What Protestantism stands for? 
What Protestantism has achived? 
Of dangers to Protestantism? 


Read the answer to these and 


many other qustions in 





The Protestant Faith 





Order your copy—25 cents 
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REV. GEORGE A. CRAPULLO 
73-60 194 Street Flushing, N. Y. 
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Pastoral Work 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD. A 
Source Book for Ministers on how the 
pastor can be of the greatest service 
to his parishioners. “One of the finest 
books for the clergy in years. A must 
for every pastor's study.’’—Cleveland 
Press $2.00 








THE WESTMINSTER 
Historical Atlas 
to the Bible 


Ed. by G. ERNEST WRIGHT and FLOYD V. 
FILSON. 33 full color relief maps in halftone. 
77 photographs and drawings. As much text as 
2 normal sized books. 114 pages, 11” x 152”. 
“Magnificent. The most complete tool of its kind 
in print.”’—Philadelphia Record. $3.50 


The School 
of Prayer 


By OLIVE WYON. A practical, in- 
spirational book on the meaning, 
purpose and practice of prayer. A 
direct and simple guide for all who 
need and welcome help in their daily 
living. $1.50 


Changing Emphases in 
American Preaching 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. The human 
story of five men who have determined im- 
portant trends in the American pulpit: Horace 
Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher, Dwight L. 
Moody, Washington Gladden, and Walter 
Rauschenbusch. $2.00 
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The Bible Speaks 
to Our Day 


By GEORGE BARCLAY. The message of the 
Bible as it relates to the world today. A book 
of hope, showing that God’s purpose runs 
through history, and offering three solutions to 
life’s problems—Christian faith in God's love, 
Christian standards of conduct, and Christian 
fellowship among all races. $1.00 


GENIUS IN THE LIGHT OF SCRIPTURE 


By EMILE CAILLIET. The delightfully 
readable biography of one of the 
greatest of French scientists, who 
turned to God for the truth and solace 
he had always sought. An authori- 
tative and definitive volume, master- 
fully written by one of this century's 
most eminent Pascalian scholars. 384 
pages, notes and index. $3.75 


THE WESTMINSTER 
Dictionary 
of the Bible 


By JOHN D. DAVIS. Completely revised and 
rewritten by HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN. Based 
on the universally accepted ‘Davis’ Diction- 
ary, enlarged to include the latest discoveries. 
Unique in its scholarly thoroughness and useful- 
ness to readers of the Bible. 16 pages of maps. 
145 line drawings, 680 pages, 6%” x 9%. 

$3.50 


The Christian 
Sacraments 


By HUGH THOMSON KERR. This 
splendid Source Book for Ministers 
shows how each of the sacraments 
fits into the broad scope of the Gos- 
pel, and holds many helpful sugges- 
tions for their observance in the life 
and worship of Protestant Churches. 

$2.00 
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The New Church in the Pagan World 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JUNE 24 


I Timothy 6:3-5, 9- 


We complete this week a series of 
studies which has carried us rapidly 
through the history of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

The history of the Christian Church 
is traced in the Book of Acts. Luke’s 
great purpose is to tell us how the dis- 
ciples sought to carry out their Mas- 
ter’s last commission: ‘‘Ye shall be my 
witnesses both in Jerusalem and in all 
Judea and Samaria and unto the utter- 
most parts of the world.” (1:8.) 

In this final lesson of our series we 
study extracts from letters of the two 
most important of these missionaries— 
Paul, the great apostle to the Gentiles, 
and Peter, the leader of the Twelve. 


I. PAUL ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


The Book of Acts closes with Paul in 
prison. Some scholars think he was put 
to death by the Roman government at 
the end of this period. It is more likely 
that after the two years mentioned in 
28:29 he was tried and acquitted (A. 
D. 61). We have little information as 
to his subsequent movements, but it 
seems that he resumed his missionary 
journeys. Probably he traveled as far 
west as Spain. Several years before he 
had written to the Romans that he 
would proceed thither after he had 
come to Rome, and Clement, one of the 
elders in the Church at Rome, writing 
about 96 A. D. tells us that Paul de- 
parted from the world ‘having taught 
righteousness unto the whole world and 
having come to the furtherest bounds 
of the West.’’ 

On his return from Spain, probably in 
Corinth, he was arrested and brought 
again to Rome. It was during this sec- 
cnd Roman imprisonment that he wrote 
his two letters to Timothy. 

Timothy was Paul’s beloved son in 
the faith. He had been converted by 
the Apostle on his first missionary jour- 
ney. He traveled with Paul on his sec- 
ond missionary journey and was closely 
associaied with him during the third. 
He remained with Paul during his im- 
prisonment at Caesarea and during the 
first imprisonment at Rome. Now he 
was in Ephesus, the met-vopolis of Asia, 
where Paul had labored for three years 
to spread the gospel. The church in 
that city was one of the largest and 
most important in Christendom. But 
unfortunately heretical teachers were 
spreading dangerous doctrines among 
the congregation. To combat’ these 
teachers and to watch over the welfare 
of the whole church, Timothy had been 
sent to Ephesus by Paul. 

He was afraid that Timothy, learning 


16; I Peter 4:12-16 


of his arrest, would leave his post and 
hasten to his side. He writes to him, 
urging him to remain in Ephesus 
(1:3-4), and to continue his fight for 
the purity of the faith (see especially 
1:3-4, 18-20). Most of the letter is 
taken up with specific instructions as 
to how he may best carry out this com- 
mission. 


The Danger of False Teachers 


He describes (6:3-5) the false teach- 
ers with whom Timothy has to contend: 
“I go back to the warning with which 
I began. If any teacher sets himself 
up to teach novel doctrines and does not 
loyally adhere to sound words, I mean 
words that come from the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, and to the teaching 
which is true to real religion, such an 
one’s head has been turned; he has no 
real knowledge: he is’ like a delirious 
patient feverishly excited over this small 
point and that, fighting with words as 
his only weapons and the result is envy, 
strife, abuse of other teachers, ill-na- 
tured suspicions, incessant friction, be- 
tween men whose minds have been con- 
fused and who have been deprived of 
the truth they once knew; they have 
come to think of religion wholly as a 
source of gain.’’ (Paraphrase by Lock in 
the International Critical Commentary). 

Paul brings three primary charges 
against the false teachers in Ephesus. 
First, they are conceited (a man who is 
proud of his own intellect and knowl- 
edge is apt to be led into teaching his 
own doctrines for the doctrines of 
Christ); second, they are ignorant; 
third, they are contentious (‘with a 
morbid craving for speculations and ar- 
guments’’—Goodspeed). 

From these roots spring vice of tem- 
per and character; envy of the more 
brilliant, quarrels with rivals, slander 
of opponents, base suspicion and mutual 
irritation. So much for the social con- 
sequences of pride and ignorance and 
disputing about religious matters. The 
inward spiritual results are sadder still, 
The minds of the false teachers are so 
corrupted that they have lost all power 
of understanding the divine matters 
which they should be teaching, and in 
the end they have come to look upon 
religion purely as a source of personal 
gain. This last thought leads Paul to 
speak of 


The Danger of Money 


“‘Aye, and religion is a source of true 
gain, if combined with a contented 
spirit; and we ought to be contented, 
for we can carry nothing with us, when 


we leave the world, and that is what 
we brought when we came into it. Nay, 
if we have food for our lifetime, and a 
shelter and clothing that will be enough 
for us. Whereas those who set their 
hearts on becoming rich fall into temp- 
tation, into dangerous positions, into 
many desires which are foolish and 
worse than foolish, fatal, for they lead 
men to shipwreck and plunge them 
into death and destruction. For the 
love of money is proverbially the root 
from which the whole host of evils 
spring; and already some _ teachers 
through their craving for money have 
wancered from the safe path of faith, 
and have fallen pierced through with 
many a pain and many a sorrow” (Lock, 
i. ©... 
In this paragraph we note three ma- 
jor points: 
1. The Value of Religion. ‘Religion 
. is a great means of gain.”’ It is 
a means of financial gain. As Snowden 
says: ‘“‘Successful business is governed 
by law, civil and social, human and di- 
vine, and the business man that ob- 
serves these laws is more likely to reap 
the reward of such business.’’ Business 
success, generally speaking, is not built 
on moral rottenness, but on integrity 
and righteousness. ‘‘While godliness 
itself, will not insure the getting of 
wealth, for this result also depends on 
other things, such as ability and skill 
and industry and thrift, yet in the long 
run, we see that men of honesty and 
right dealing succeed and often gain 
great wealth.” 


It is also a means of spiritual gain. 
This is what Paul has chiefly in mind. 
As Snowden says: ‘‘The highest gain 
of godliness is fellowship with God him- 
self. This puts us right with him, 
cleanses us of sin, builds us up in right- 
eousness, gives us inner peace and cour- 
age and strength, and fashions our 
whole personality into a godlike image. 
Then are we rich and strong beyond and 
above any gain of earth, and though we 
be stripped of all worldly goods, yet in 
our poverty we are rich beyond com- 
pare.’’ But beyond all this there is the 
greatest gain of all, the gain of im- 
mortal life, of eternal fellowship with 
God. 

2. Its Condition, ‘‘Religion with con- 
tentment is a great means of gain.’’ 
The contentment which Paul has in 
mind does not mean pious submission 
to evils, which can be avoided, or a 
satisfaction which prevents one from 
improving his lot, though it has been 
so interpreted. It is a ‘“‘state of mind 
satisfied with the contents of our minds 
and lives,’ a contentment with our pos- 
sessions that is not inconsistent with 
honest effort to improve our position in 
life. There is, of course, a divine dis- 
content with both our material and our 
spiritual estate, which must ever drive 
us on. There is another sort of dis- 
content, which can easily rob us of that 
spiritual gain which religion ought to 
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bring. And that brings Paul to the 
third point— 

8. Its Danger. “Men who want to get 


rich fall into temptations and snares 
and many foolish, harmful ravings, that 
plunge people into destruction and ruin 
(Goodspeed). And “the love of money 
is a root of all kinds of evil.’’ Note it 
is not necessarily those who are rich 
who fall into temptation and into dan- 
gerous positions, and into foolish and 
fatal desires, but it is those who are 
minded to be rich, who have set their 
hearts on being rich. Note, too, that 
Paul does not say that money is the root 
of all evil (as in the King James’), but 
that the love of money is the root of all 
kinds of evil (R. V.). 

What are some of the evils which are 
rooted in the desire for money? Can 
love for money corrupt a minister, a 
lawyer, a doctor, a merchant, a laborer, 
a housewife? How? Is covetousness 
a greater danger to the rich or to the 
poor, to the young or the old, to the 
husband or the wife? Which causes 
the most suffering, earning or spend- 
ing money in an un-Christian manner? 
What responsibility rests upon the 
church in this connection? 


An Exhortation to the Man of God 


This description of the value of re- 
ligion, its condition and its danger leads 
Paul to exhort the man of God (6:11- 
16) and to charge the man of wealth 
(6:17-19). 

The phrase, ‘‘man of God,” is em- 
ployed in the Old Testament to desig- 
nate a prophet. Paul uses it here to 
remind Timothy that he has been en- 
trusted with a divine commission; it is, 
however, a phrase applicable to every 
Christian, as is the exhortation, or se- 
ries of exhortations which follow. 

1. Flee these things, i. e., the vanity 
and, particularly, the avarice (the mind 
to be rich, the love of money) of the 
false teachers. 

2. Follow after righteousness, godli- 
ness, faith, love, patience, and meek- 
ness. The virtues mentioned are the 
central Christian virtues; first toward 
God (the first three) and then towards 
men (the last three). Meekness is the 
most misunderstood of all the Christian 
virtues. It is better translated gentle- 
ness (as by Moffatt and Goodspeed). 

3. Fight the good fight of the faith. 
“Faith must fight, for it is confronted 
with enemies, both within and without 
us, and it can be defeated and driven 
from the field. Our own evil appetites 
and desires and ambitions often en- 
deavor to resist and weaken and stran- 
gle our faith, so as to let these enemies 
have their way with us. . . These in- 
ner enemies of faith are enforced by 
outer ones, such as opportunities and 
solicitations to do wrong, or the in- 
fluence of evil companions or the growth 
and pressure of public opinion. The 
subtle or open skepticism that pervades 
much of our popular literature . + 
a steady war upon faith that may fatally 
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undermine and destroy it. Young peo- 
ple at college (and in the army) en- 
counter assaults on their faith, - 
Against all these enemies faith 
fight. Against what others would you 
say? How can faith fight? What 
weapons should it use? 

4. Lay hold on the life eternal. The 
good confession, to which Paul refers, 
was the confession that Timothy made 
at baptism when he joined the church. 
We lay hold on life eternal when we 
hold fast to that confession. 

5. Keep the commandments without 
spot and without reproach. Paul ap- 
peals to God and to Christ, in whom he 
had professed faith at baptism, who are 
strong enough to support him in all per- 
secution, and who will judge him at the 
final judgment. By ‘‘the command- 
ment’? Paul means the whole moral con- 
tent of the gospel. This, Timothy must 
keep “without spot, without reproach,” 
by his own observance of it in his life 
and conduct quite as much as by his 
open proclamation of its truth. 

“In a strict sense nothing can affect 
the ‘commandment’; it will always be 
‘without spot,’ ‘without reproach’; yet 
practically, the divine message may suf- 
fer, and be brought into disrepute by 
the faulty lives of Christian ministers 
(and laity). Those who preach the gos- 
pel must adorn the doctrine by their 
lives. Thus while the terms ‘spotless’ 
and ‘blameless’ literally define the com- 
mandment, in reality it is Timothy, who 
is to be unspotted and free from re- 
proach, lest the message he delivers 
may be disregarded and despised” (Erd- 
man). 


must 


Ii, PETER ON SUFFERING 

Peter’s first epistle was written pri- 
marily to Christians residing in certain 
portions of Asia Minor but more gen- 
erally to Christians throughout the Ro- 
man Empire just as the great persecu- 
tion under Nero was about to break 
over the church with all its fury. A 
large part of the letter is given over to 
suggestions as to how the Christian is 
to meet this suffering when it ec mes. 
Our present passage ‘(4:12-16) gives 
two suggestions. 

1. Think it Not Strange (4:12). The 
Christian should not be surprised when 
suffering comes. As Moffatt translates 
the verse: ‘‘Beloved do not be surprised 
at the ordeal that has come to test 
you as though some foreign experience 
befell you.’”” Perhaps Peter’s mind went 
back to the day when he confessed that 
Jesus was the Christ and Jesus began 
for the first time to teach them that he 
must suffer. Peter had rebuked Jesus 
for even entertaining such a thought 
(Mt. 16:12). And Jesus had warned 
him that the suggestion that he might 
escape suffering came from the Devil. 
As F. B. Meyer writes: “Once it seemed 
strange to Peter that his Master should 
think of suffering. Now he thinks it 
strange that he could have imagined 
anything else, and he writes to the scat- 
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tered Christians bidding them not to 
count it strange if their path lies 
through fiery trial and bitter pain.” 

There is nothing in the Bible—or in 
life—to indicate that we Christians can 
escape pain. On the other hand we 
are constantly reminded that it is the 
normal lot of man. Yet some Christians 
are still perplexed when trouble comes 
upon them. They wonder why they 
have been singled out for this distress. 
Why is this so? What can we say to 
them? 

Peter makes no attempt to give a 
theoretical explanation of suffering: he 
is concerned with our practical attitude 
toward suffering and with the effect that 
suffering may have upon us. Think it 
not strange, he says, concerning the 
fiery trial which cometh upon you to 
prove you (R. V.). It is he points out 
a trial, a test—a test, of course, of our 
Christian character. The word ‘‘fiery’”’ 
indicates the severity of the trial, but 
suggests also its possible outcome. Fire 
destroys but it also purifies (valuable 
metal is smelted in a furnace to bring 
out its brilliance and lasting value). The 
suffering of persecution we undergo 
is the real test of our character. It 
may destroy our faith; bravely endured, 
it purifies our soul. So it happened in 
the Roman Empire; so it is happening 
today in many lands; so we have seen 
in numerous cases which have come un- 
der our own observation. Some are 
embittered by trial, others are ennobled. 
Why the difference? 

2. But Rejoice (4:13-16). The Chris- 
tian should not be surprised when suf- 
fering comes, but should rejoice rather 
in the midst of his trials. Rejoice be- 
cause or inasmuch as we share in the 
sufferings of Christ. Peter is speaking 
here, of course, of those sufferings 
which come to us as Christians, the 
loss or persecution we endure for the 
sake of Christ. He intimates here, as 
does Paul more explicitly, that Chris- 
tian disciples are required to add their 
suffering to those of the Savior and 
by so doing help him to bring in the final 
spiritual victory. We are to rejoice, 
says Peter, in the midst of such suf- 
ferings, because we know it is the pre- 
lude to future glory (vs. 13; cf. Mt. 
5:1-12; Il Tim, 2:11-13; Romans 8:18). 
We are to rejoice, in the second place, 
because it brings us a present blessing, 
“the Spirit of glory and the Spirit of 
God resting upon you,’’ or as Moffatt 
translates, ‘‘for then the Spirit of glory 
and power, the Spirit of God himself 
is resting upon you.” In his commen- 
tary Dr. Moffatt interprets this to mean 
“a revelation of God’s glory and power 
(the presence of God in glorious power) 
which inwardly rewards and rallies 
you.” This is an experience which is 
possible to all Christians and can be 
understood only by one who has had it. 
It has been illustrated in the experience 
of Niemoeller as reported in these col- 
umns recently, and of many another 
Christian in recent days. 
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BOOK SECTION 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RELA- 
TIONSHIPS. By Robert Geib Foster. 
The Macmillan Co., New York City. 314 
pp. $2.50. 

The main purpose of this volume is 
“‘to emphasize the personality and re- 
lationship phases of marriage and fam- 
ily life.” The aim of the author, who 
teaches in the Merrill-Palmer School, of 
Detroit, Mich., is ‘‘to guide students 
to an understanding of themselves, of 
the relationships involved in dating, 
courtship, and engagement, and the 
management of a variety of situations 
after marriage.’’ 

The style is personal, frank, concise, 
and informal. The thesis is that suc- 
cessful families depend largely upon the 
kind of individuals who marry. The 
book is well outlined and appendices 
contain questions and references for ad- 
ditional study. The psychological view- 
point is maintained. There should be 
a greater emphasis on Christian char- 


acter as the great essential for a happy 
home. 





EDWARD G. LILLY. 
Charleston, S, C. 


SOUTH TODAY. Published semi-an- 
nually by Lillian Smith and Paula Snell- 
ing, Clayton, Ga. $1.00 a year, 

The current issue of this publication 
(the winter number) deals with ‘“‘The 
Church and Men’s Needs,”’ with articles 
on “The Mind of the Ministry,” “The 
Preachers Answer,” ‘“‘Churches Work- 
ing,’”’ and so on. So planned and ar- 
ranged, it arouses comment, come- 
back and perhaps’ controversy. It 
chould be read. The editors have higher 
hopes and ideals for the church than are 
now being realized. 


A. NN. B. 


“PERSONAL ORISIS.” By Carl 
Heath Kopf. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 164 pages. $2.00. 

This is a book that moves on the 
level upon which men live. Such sub- 
jects are included as On Being Born, 
On the Choice of a Vocation, The Crisis 


of Marriage, The Sickness-Broken Body * 


or Mind. 

Dr. Kopt deals with these and similar 
subjects from the standpoint of vital 
religion and modern psychology. Pre- 
ceding each chapter are relevant quota- 
tions from the Bible and at the conclu- 


PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Well-rounded Christian character. 
Personal attention. Thorough in- 
struction. Supervision of dormitory 
life. Athletics. Student activities. 
Accredited. Two years of college 
work. Preparatory department, 
Write for catalog. 

Summer School, June i1 


LOUIS O. LaMOTTE, President 
Box B-7, Maxton, North Carolina. 
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sion of each chapter are beautifully 
worded prayers on the theme under con- 
sideration. This is a book which will 
enrich a man’s preaching and also one 
that may be placed in the hands of lay- 
men who are in the grip of some per- 
sonal crisis. 
KENNETH G. PHIFER 
Franklin, Tenn. 


UNION SEMINARY REVIEW, A 
Presbyterian Quarterly, 3401 Brook 
Road, Richmond, Va., 76 pp., 50c sin- 
gle copy; $1.50 per year. 

The May issue of this publication of- 
fers its readers the following articles: 
“The World Council of Churches: A 
Collective Response to Christ’s Prayer 
for Unity,” by Henry Smith Leiper; 
“The Confessional Church in Germany,” 
by Wolfang Schweitzer, of Bonn, Ger- 
many; “The Bible in Christian Educa- 
tion,’ Joseph M. Gettys, Richmond— 
the address delivered upon his inaugu- 
ration as professor of English Bible at 
the General Assembly’s Training School; 
and “‘A Pinch of Spice” (a study of 
Kierkegaard), by Leslie Bullock, Hous- 
ton, Texas. In addition to the articles 
the Review carries twenty pages of book 
reviews, 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
The Best in High School Education. 
GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 





MEMORIAL 











HENRY HENDERSON CONDIE 


WHEREAS, Henry Henderson Condie, 
who has served the Montgomery Presby- 
terian Church, Montgomery, W. Va., since 
March 17, 1940, as an elder, departed this 
life Sunday, April 1, 1945, and 

WHIEREAS, in all of the relations of life 
as husband, father, and friend, Mr, Condie 
endeavored to exemplify the attitude of a 
Christian, therefore, 

Be it Resolved, In view of the great 
loss we have sustained in his removal 
from our midst, That we express Our ap- 
preciation of his services as a fellow- 
worker, and that our deep and sincere 
sympathy is hereby extended to the family 
of our deceased brother, with the prayer 
that God will be their help and comforter. 

Be it Further Resolved, That these.reso- 
lutions be made a part of the records of 
our church, and that copies be sent to the 
family, and for publication in the Chris- 
tian Observer and THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK. 


FOR THE SESSION 
Edward S. Currie, Edward S. Maclin, F 
H. Montgomery, Committee. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


DIRECTOR OF STUDENT WORK 

Harry G. Goodykoontz, pastor of the 
First church, Denton, Texas, will be- 
come director of student work in the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., September 
1, 1945, succeeding 
Joseph M. Garrison, 
resigned, who is to 
become pastor of 
the Church of the 
Covenant, Greens- 
boro, N. C. Dr. 
Goodykoontz is a 
native of Bluefield, 
W. Va., a graduate 
of Davidson College 
Dr. Goodykoontz and Union Seminary 
(Hoge Fellow). He has served as asso- 
ciate director of the Assembly’s young 
people’s work (1931-33) and as pastor 
of the First Church, Fayetteville, Ark. 
(1933-39) before going to his present 
work in Denton, home of two large col- 
leges, where his work among students 
has been outstanding. His office will be 
in Louisville. 











AUSTIN SEMINARY PRESIDENT 
David L. Stitt, Westminster Church, 
St, Louis, is to become president of the 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary beginning with the next term. Dr. 
Stitt recently declined a call to a pro- 
fessorship in this institution. He is a 
graduate of Austin College and Austin 
Seminary. He was pastor at Haskell, 
Texas, before becoming assistant pastor 
at Westminster in 1938. The next year 
he was called as pastor of the church, 
succeeding William Orowe, Sr. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA DIRECTOR 

W. B. Sullivan, Lexington, Ky., re- 
«gional director of religious education in 
Kentucky and West Virginia since 1938, 
has announced his acceptance of a call 
to become regional director of the same 
work in the Synods of Texas and Okla- 
homa effective October 1. 


EARNED DEGREES 
Columbia Seminary 
Master of Theology 
Richard L. Scoggins, Decatur; 
old L. White, Americus, Ga. 


Har- 


Union Seminary in Virginia 
Master of Theology 
Robert E. Oraig, Gastonia, N. C., 
Joseph Tyler Hill, Richmond, W. J. B. 
Livingston, Staunton, Va., Alfred B. 
Montgomery, Nitro, W. Va. 


Doctor of Theology 
James R. Bullock, New Orleans, the- 
sis: “The Case Against Humanism”; 
William E. Crane, Charleston, W. Va., 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


OUTLOOK 


“A Program of Pastoral Counselling in 
the Average Church’’; Charles Irving 
Lewis, Charles Town, W. Va., “‘The Re- 
lations Between the Northern and the 
Southern Presbyterian Churches, 1861- 
1886"; Daniel P. McGeachy, Jr., Clear- 
water, Fla., “This Royal Way—A study 
of the purpose and work of Jesus as re- 
corded in the synoptic gospels in the 
light of his temptations.” 


HONORARY DEGREES 
Austin College 
Frank C. Brown, Dallas, and Charles 
L. King, Houston, Doctors of Laws; Ed- 
ward V. Ramage, Oklahoma City, Doc- 
tor of Divinity. 
King College 
Thomas Archie Freeman, Tazewell, 
Va.; Dewey Ralph Greenhoe, Sweetwa- 
ter, Tenn.; Walter E, Harrop, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Doctors of Divinity. 
Davidson College 
Joseph M. Garrison, Louisville, Ky., 
and Julian Lake, Rock Hill, S. C., Doc- 
tors of Divinity. 
Presbyterian College 
W. Redd Turner, Clinton, S. C., and 
H. E. Russell, Montgomery, Ala., Doc- 
tors of Divinity. 
Centre College 
Clem E, Bininger, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Davis and Elkins 
T. Henry Patterson, Hunting ton, W. 
Va.; James ©. Wool, Martinton, W. Va.; 
Ronald S. Wilson, Winchester, Va.— 
DDs. 
Southwestern in Memphis 
Harold J. Dudley, Birmingham, Ala.; 
James QO. Shelby, Chilpancingo, Guer- 
rero, Mexico—DDs, 


RETIRED 

R. L. Kinnaird, pastor of the Chris- 
tianburg, Va., church since 1925, has 
been honorably retired and his pastoral 
relation with the Christiansburg church 
has been dissolved. 

W. J. Caldwell, Yazoo City, Miss., has 
announced that his retirement from the 
active pastorate will take place Septem- 
ber 1. 


WEEK OF TEACHING 

Robert W. Kirkpatrick, South Boston, 
Va., has recently spent a week at West- 
ern Seminary, Pittsburg, in an intensive 
period of teaching public speaking. Dr. 
Kirkpatrick has been elected part-time 
executive secretary of Roanoke Presby- 
tery, which office he will hold in addi- 
tion to his pastorate. 


CHANGES 

W. L. Newman, Radford, Va., is pas- 
tor of the newly organized church at 
Fairlawn, Va. 

A. Leslie Thompson, Raleigh, N. C., 
is the new pastor of the Sugaw Creek 
church, RFD 8, Charlotte, N. C. 

Wade H. Harrell has resigned the 
presidency of Chamberlain Hunt Acad- 
emy, Port Gibson, Miss. 
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W. A. Benfield, Sinks Grove, W. Va., 
is to become stated supply of the Ke- 
nova (W. Va.) church. 

Virgil R. Edmonson from El 
Texas, 


Paso, 
to the pastorate of the Belton 
(Texas) church, 

Malcolm L. Purcell from Port Arthur, 
Texas, to the West University Place 
church, Houston. 

M. Randolph Atkinson, Logan, W. 
Va., has accepted a call to the Lafayette 
church, Norfolk, Va. 

M. B. Wyatt, Petersburg, Va., is to 
become executive secretary of the Riv- 
erside church, Jacksonville Fla., July 1. 


CHAPLAINS 
From care P. M., New York 
Clarence K. Ale, to care American 
Red Cross, Moore Meml. Hosp., Swan- 
nanoa, N. C. 
Charles L. Brown, to ASF, PRD, Cha- 
pel No. 10, Camp Beale, Calif. 
Cothran G. Smith, to Chaplain’s office, 
Camp Ritchie, Md. 
John B. Smith, to Camp Haan, River- 
side, Calif. 
From care P. M., San Francisco 
Frank L. Shannon, to 742 Austen 
Place, Shreveport 5, La. 
To care P. M, or FPO, San Francisco 
Thomas H. Talbot, APO 957; J. H. 
Harper, David I. Rees, Paul W. Reigner, 





BIBLE TEACHERS WANTED! 


Interesting Work! Opportunity for 
Service! 


The Virginia Council of Churches needs 
young women who are college gradu- 
ates with majors in Bible and religious 
education as teachers for Weekday 
Church Schools. Salaries range from 
$1,200 to $1,600, for a term of nine 
=— For further information 
write: 


VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 


Planters Bank Building, 
Bridgewater, Va. 











Your Will 


—becomes the 
the administration of your 
estate provided it meets a 
few simple requirements. 


law for 


Make a will. And re- 
member that you can as- 
sure the protection of the 
estate that must protect 
your family by appointing 
the 
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